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OUTLAWING CHILD LABOR 
[- this good year of our Lord, 1928, children are 





still employed in many, in most, in fact to some 

extent in all states of the Union to their harm. 
This is a matter to be ashamed of just as slavery, 
peonage, white-capping, and traffic in women were 
matters to be ashamed of. 

Worse still, children are employed to their hurt in 
many, to some extent in all states with the full sanction 
of the law; for what the law does not forbid it sanctions 
by its failure to forbid. 

Then too, in many, perhaps to some extent in all states 
child labor and compulsory school attendance laws are 
violated with a sort of half-sanction. It is no unusual 
thing to find legal agents keeping purposely ignorant of, 
or slurring over, or winking at violations of one or both 
these laws. Prosecuting attorneys sworn to enforce 
all the laws without fear or favor refuse to prosecute 
violations of these laws because forsooth they do not 
believe in them. ’ 

Child labor will continue as a well-established social 
practice until it is outlawed. Men have a legal and 
almost a moral right to do what the law does not forbid. 
Law makes morals as morality makes laws. The 
people have the right to presume that what is not un- 
lawful is right. Child exploitation is preserved and 
encouraged by the failure of state legislatures to enact 
adequate regulations. 

Child labor must be outlawed first by legal enact- 
ment and second by the higher law of community cus- 
tom. Legislation must decree that children are not to 
be employed to their hurt or where they are likely to 
be hurt. Outlawry by legal statutes will in time 
ripen into outlawry by community customs. 

The thing to do now is to get as many legislatures as 
possible of the forty-three meeting in 1929 to act for the 
improvement of their compulsory school attendance 
and child labor laws. Some will go farther than others. 
Every advance, however slight, will be a substantial 


gain in that it will help to build up a code of morals on 
the subject. 

Slavery has been outlawed, peonage has been out- 
lawed, imprisonment for debt has peen outlawed, 
traffic in women has been outlawed. Child labor can 
be just as effectively outlawed and will be as men and 
women come to understand what it means. When 
thoroughly understood it will be legally as well as 
socially condemned. 

The year 1929 ought to be a banner year in that the 
people of the different states, realizing the injustice 
and cruelty of child exploitation, will actually demand 
that the legislatures outlaw it. Public opinion in all 
these states ought to be sufficiently enlightened and 
crystallized to outlaw forever the practice of making 
beasts of burden of young human beings. 

Is it? 


GO NORTH CHILD LABORER 


The following statement appears on the editorial 
page of the Southern Textile Bulletin: “Every southern 
state has by law prohibited the employment of any child 
under fourteen years of age and any child now employed 
in a southern cotton mill can legally be employed in 
any New England factory with the exception of Rhode 
Island, in which the minimum age for factory work 
was recently raised to fifteen years.” 

- In passing we merely point out that the statement, 
“every southern state has by law prohibited the employ- 
ment of any child under fourteen years of age,” is un- 
true not only for the South, but for every state in the 
Union, if we include all types of gainful employment. 

But to return to the mills. If age constituted the 
only requirement for a work permit in New England, 
the latter part of the statement would be correct. Since, 
however, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode 
Island make completion of the eighth grade necessary 
before a fourteen year old child may obtain an employ- 
ment certificate, while in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and Louisiana no educational attain- 
ment is necessary, it is evident that many children 
from these southern states would find themselves 
turned away from the mills in the North and com- 
pelled by law to attend school. Again, children from 
the mills of South Carolina and Mississippi applying 
for work in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, or Rhode Island would have to secure a physi- 
cian's certificate of fitness before gaining admission. 

And if fourteen year old children from South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, or Florida had by chance met the 
educational requirement and were admitted into the 
factories of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, or 
Massachusetts, they would find their working week of 
51 to 60 hours reduced to 48 hours. 

Would that we might start an egress of southern 
child laborers to some of the New England mills! 


B. B.S. 
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CHILDREN IN STREET WORK 





By Bruce M. WATSON 





Managing Director, Public Education and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania 


Under this title the Federal Chil- 
dren's Bureau publishes reports of its 
investigation of juvenile street work 
made in 1922-1923 in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania; Columbus, Ohio; At- 
"3 lanta, Georgia; and Omaha, Nebraska; 

in 1925 in Newark and Pater- 
son, New Jersey; and in 1926 
in Washington, District of 
Columbia. There is included 
also a brief report of a street- 
trades study made in Troy, 
New York, by the New York 
Child Labor Committee. 

The four cities in which the 
earlier studies were made were 
revisited in 1927 and conditions were found to have 
changed but little. 

This volume of 353 pages, with its bibliography, con- 
stitutes a rather complete compendium of information 
on street trades, past and present. 

While children engaged in street work are more con- 
spicuous than those otherwise employed, there is less 
exact information regarding them, on the part of the 
public, than regarding many other groups of workers. 
The United States Census, for example, reports the 
number of newsboys and bootblacks over 10 and under 
16 years of age, but not the number of all kinds of street 
workers; neither does it include those under 10 years. 
Moreover, in the cities covered by the Children’s 
Bureau surveys, the findings indicate that the census 
figures would be more nearly correct if doubled, the 
difference being accounted for probably by the fact 
that the census figures are obtained by house-to-house 
visitations, while the Children’s Bureau investigators 
counted actual noses on the job. 

Part I includes a general discussion of street trades 
and the literature on the subject, followed by a sum- 
mary of the findings; in Part II is presented a detailed 
account of street trades in Atlanta, Columbus, Omaha, 
and Wilkes-Barre; Part III] deals with the newspaper 
trade, bootblacking, and peddling in Newark and Pat- 
erson, N. J.; and Part IV covers street work in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Troy, N. Y. 

Little space is given to theorizing and moralizing. 
Practically every page is brimful of facts. No attempt 
to make a case against street occupations is apparent 
other than a plain statement of facts both pro and con. 
Enough personal incidents are given to exemplify gen- 
eralizations and stimulate the reader's interest, but 
little that can be classed as “sob stuff.” 

Over 100 tables distributed through the report em- 
body a mass of information relating to the individual 


cities under inspection—practically everything that 
may be tabulated and expressed in figures. There are 
presented in gross figures and in percentages the num- 
bers of children engaged in the various street occupa- 
tions, the hours per day and week, amount of earnings 
and their disposal, duration of street employment, 
classification of employers, miscellaneous occupations 
and numbers of children engaged in them, and va- 
rious other pertinent matters. 


The Method 


A uniform method of procedure was followed in the 
first four cities. The public and parochial school au- 
thorities furnished a list of all children under 16 years 
who reported to their teachers that they were doing any 
kind of street work. Every child was interviewed at 
school and included in the study if he had been working 
continuously for at least one month immediately pre- 
ceding. Children were interviewed also on the street, 
in newspaper distributing rooms, newsboys’ clubs, etc. 
Homes were visited to learn the attitude of parents to- 
ward their children’s work and to obtain other required 
information. School records of age, attendance, schol- 
arship, and deportment were examined, as well as 
juvenile-court and family-agency records. Newspaper 
agents, business managers, circulation managers, and 
other employers were visited. Opinions were sought 
from teachers, social workers, judges, clergymen, news- 
paper representatives and others, regarding local as- 








pects of the problem. Many of these persons had 
given the matter no thought. 

Newspaper distribution rooms were visited and 
workers were observed there, and at work on the 
street as late as any were to be found. 


Some of the Facts Obtained 


The entrance age for most occupations is rising, but 
the newsboy is as young as ever. Two newsboys of 5 
were found, and in every city some aged 6 and 7. In 
three cities one-sixth of all the newsboys were under 10. 
In Wilkes-Barre and Newark, over half of all the news- 
boys were under 12, though the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Act fixes a legal minimum age of 12 years for day 
hours and 16 years after 8 p. m. 
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All seven cities had city ordinances or state laws 
establishing minimum legal ages for newsboys. In 
Columbus it was 8 years, in Atlanta and Wilkes-Barre 
12, and 10 in all the rest. In Paterson, 4.8 per cent of 
the sellers were under 8 and in Omaha only .9 per cent 
were under 8, the other cities ranging between. The 
carriers were slightly older than the sellers. 

Attempts to enforce regulations, however, were feeble 
or wholly lacking. Hour limits seemed as generally 
overridden as age limits. Says the report, “Often 
Saturday-night work followed many hours of selling 
papers on the downtown streets. Released from 
school, and with papers appearing almost’every hour, 
many boys make an all-day affair of Saturday selling. 
They leave home before noon and in some cases do not 
return until two or three o'c!ock in the morning or not 
at all, spending the night in the newspaper distribution 
rooms in order to be out on the streets with papers early 
Sunday morning.” 

Slightly more than half the sellers were working, in- 
cluding their 25 hours of school work, for 41 hours a 
week or more. 


Effect on Health 


This study found no data available from which to 
make a positive determination regarding the effect of 
street work upon health. The report, however, 
quotes a study made in Cincinnati in which a group of 
newsboys showed an incidence of cardiac disease three 
times as great, or orthopedic defects twice as great, and 
throat trouble more than twice as great as another 
group from similar homes not engaged in street work. 
It likewise quotes a study made by the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association in which no more 
heart disease was found among newsboys than among 
other school children but three times as many cases 
of flat foot. It refers also to a British report indicating 
an increase of fatigue, nerve strain, heart strain, and 
flat foot with increasing hours of work by newsboys. 

The Bureau cautions against any final conclusions 
regarding the effect of street work upon the health of 
children until they are corroborated by more extensive 
data than are now available. 

Nevertheless, it makes some non-technical observa- 
tions that appeal to one’s reason, as follows: “Too early 
hours in the morning or too late hours at night deprive 
the newsboy of sleep. In the Children’s Bureau sur- 
veys, as in others, teachers complained that newsboys 
went to sleep in school or were too sleepy to give heed 
to what went on in the classroom. One boy told how, 
on returning from school in the afternoon he was so 
sleepy as a result of his early hours selling morning 
papers that he would often call out ‘Papers, mister?’ 
though he was not selling papers. Too long hours, even 
if not at undesirable times, tax the boys’ energies. 

“Consider the matter of food. . . . The peak of news- 
paper sales comes at the hours most newsboys’ families 
are having their suppers. A hot evening meal, ... 


x 


was out of the question, therefore, for large numbers of 
the boys. . . .Many had no supper until 8 p. m. or 
later or got a ‘hot dog’ sandwich, a cup of coffee or some 
stale cakes in the intervals of their work. . . .On Satur- 
days, when many sold all day, they often had nothing 
to eat but an unsubstantial bite snatched here or there 
until they reached home late at night.” 


Effect on Conduct and Character 


It seems difficult to prove that delinquency grows 
directly out of the street environment. There are, 
however, accompaniments of newspaper selling that 
are fraught with decided moral dangers, as brought out 
in this report. In some of the distribution rooms in 
Atlanta and Omaha it was customary for boys to spend 
the night—usually Saturday night—sleeping on the 
counters, on the boxes, or on the floor, sometimes with 
a few papers under them and covered in cold weather 
with burlap bags or with newspapers, or more often, 
indulging in practical jokes, fighting, gambling, and 
stealing from one another. In both these cities there 
were many “tramp newsies,’’ older boys and men hang- 
ing around the distribution rooms, gambling, cheating 
the younger boys, taking their money from them, re- 
lating questionable adventures, and engaging in inde- 
cent talk. 

In Wilkes-Barre and Columbus, conditions were bet- 
ter. In Wilkes-Barre, ‘craps’ and “pitching pennies” 
were common forms of diversion. This situation could 
probably not be shown to be the result of newspaper 
selling, yet the combination of time on their hands 
while waiting for papers, loose change in their pockets, 
and the company of others of like tastes and habits pro- 
vided the opportunity. 

In five cities in which the juvenile court records were 
examined 6 to 13 per cent had been in juvenile court 
for the first time after they had begun work on the 
streets. The report does not imply that this fact is 
conclusive as to the moral hazards of street trading, for 
there are no comparable records of the percentage of 
delinquency among non-street-traders. It is signifi- 
cant that newspaper sellers furnished several times as 
much delinquency as the same number of carriers. In 
fact, newspaper carrying makes a better showing in all 
points than does newspaper selling. 


Reasons for Selling 


The report says, “Actual want or ecomonic necessity 
was not given as the chief reason for selling papers by 
the majority of the boys included inthe study.” In Wash- 
ington and Omaha only two in five had been motivated 
chiefly by financial considerations including even the 
desire to earn spending money. Other reasons given 
were, ‘all the boys do it,” ‘there's nothing else to do,’ 
“selling newspapers is fun,” “he called me crazy, till 
I went,” “* ‘it’s good a-goin’ sellin’,’ they says.” The 
lure and excitement of the street, freedom from home 
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restraint, and escape from dullness, seem to figure 
largely in the motivation of all street trading. 


Newspaper Carriers 


Carriers averaged slightly older than sellers, though 
many were under 12 and a few under 10. Many were 
high-school boys. One-third of the carriers in Wilkes- 
Barre were under the legal minimum age of 12. In 
point of hours, environment, associations, moral haz- 
ards, business experience and effect on schooling, the 
carrier's work was found quite superior to that of the 
seller. They came from better families and their earn- 
ings were less in demand for pressing family needs. 


Peddlers, Bootblacks, and Miscellaneous Workers 


Street trading is not confined to the children who 
handle newspapers, and those of us who have had ex- 
perience with street-trades problems will heartily en- 
dorse the following expressions of the Bureau's position: 
‘No excuse exists for the child peddler on the streets. 
The public is conveniently and abundantly supplied in 
other ways with all the peddler’s commodities, and the 
work is demoralizing to the child. So clearly has the 
connection between peddling and begging and vagrancy 
been perceived that some state laws probihit peddling 
by minors under 16 or under 18, along with any ‘begging 
and other mendicant business.’. . . . 

“Bootblacking by children, like peddling, should be 
prohibited by street-trades regulations. . . . 


“Careful consideration should be given to the question 
of the inclusion in street-trades regulations of the nu- 
merous miscellaneous kinds of street work in which 
children engage. Although only a few children in any 
place appear to be affected, and some of the work, such 
as distributing handbills, seems harmless, some of these 
kinds of work—as, for example, junk collecting with 
its temptation to steal salable articles—are quite as 
unsuitable as other types of street work that are given 
more attention because they involve larger numbers.” 


OKLAHOMA CHILD LABOR 
CONFERENCE 


T the call of Mr. W. A. Pat Murphy, State Com- 
A missioner of Labor of Oklahoma, a group of 
fifty people composed of truancy officers, voca- 
tional school directors, other state officials, and parent- 
teacher representatives held an all-day conference on 
child labor and school attendance laws in the House 
Chamber of the State Capitol on Saturday, October 
27th. The persons present were so much interested 
in the discussion that only a half hour was permitted 
for lunch. 


Addresses by state officials on “Protective Child 
Labor Laws,” “Importance of the Child Remaining in 

























































School,’ “Compulsory School Attendance Law,” 
“Part Time School Law,” “Child Labor in Trade and 
Industrial Training,’ made up a large part of the pro- 
gram. 

According to Mr Murphy, “The outstanding and 
most unique part of the program was the report of Mr. 
Charles E. Gibbons, Director of the Department of 
Investigation, National Child Labor Committee, New 
York City.” 

Mr. Gibbons submitted a report, illustrated by 
charts, of a recent survey of the child labor situation 
in Oklahoma City, Lawton, and Enid conducted by 
him in cooperation with school authorities and the 
State Department of Labor. The report showed that 
one out of every five children 14-17 years of age is en- 
gaged in gainful employment before or after school or 
full time. Of all children working before or after 
school 44.1 per cent are under 13 years of age, 44.8 per 
cent are between 14 and 17 years, and 11.1 per cent, 
over 17. Thirty-five per cent of the part-time workers 
are engaged in selling newspapers and magazines, 71 
per cent of whom are under 13 years of age. The report 
shows further that 92.7 per cent of all children enu- 
merated on the school census are in school. 

General discussion following the report revealed a 
difference of opinion as to what departments should be 
held responsible for the enforcement of certain regu- 
lations in the present laws affecting child labor and 
school attendance, and resulted in the appointment of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Commissioner of Labor, and the Superintendent of the 
State Board of Vocational Education as a committee 
to draft bills to be presented to the next legislature 
aiming to cure the evils made evident. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Birthdays are always interest- 
ing occasions and of late years 
they have come to mean a time 
to take stock of one’s health— 
physical, mental, and social. 

The New York State Child 
Labor Committee has just passed 
its twenty-fifth anniversary and true to form in an 
interesting little booklet she has counted up her gains 
and losses, has compared the state's legislative stand- 
ing in child labor and school attendance laws with 
both progressive and backward states, and has visioned 
greater safeguards and opportunities for the children 
of the Empire state. 

Many happy returns to you, our co-worker! 


New Yori 








‘Most of a child's growth in stature is done in bed, 
and there mental and physiological recreation goes 
on most efficiently ; without plenty of sleep the activity 
of the waking day is like a house built on sand.” 

By Sir Charles Sherrington 
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Justice First. John A. Lapp. The Century Company, 
New York City. 1928. $2.25. 


This book comprises a group of addresses given while 
the author was president of the National Conference of 
Social Work. A plea for justice in a world in which 
the idea of the survival of the fittest still persists. It 
is not a plea for charity, for charity begins where jus- 
tice ends. Rather are we asked to abandon a compet- 
itive, individualistic and laissez-faire attitude, and to 
adopt instead a more social and equitable attitude in 
approaching the problem of the amelioration of present 
social injustices. 

The study begins with a survey of poverty in this 
country, and shows that 90 per cent of all dependency 
is due to conditions—physical disability, unemploy- 
ment, inadequate wages, old age, and mental defi- 
ciency—over which the individual has no control. 
These conditions can only be changed by compre- 
hensive cooperative action, in which “the com- 
munity must lead the way, through wise constructive 
legislation.” Social workers, as “the architects and 
builders of the social structure,’ must aim through 
social action to stabilize the individual and the family. 

What are the conditions which exist, and what mea- 
sures should be adopted to remedy them? Examining 
the question of what society owes the child, we find 
that children of the poor suffer a greater death-rate, 
more physical weaknesses, and less adequate training 
and education than children of more well-to-do parents. 
By medical care, physical and vocational education, 
payment of a living wage, family allowances, mothers’ 
pensions, continuation schools for employed children, 
and community facilities such as playgrounds and dis- 
pensaries, we are called upon to meet our social obliga- 
tion to enable the least privileged child to receive “what 
the best and wisest of parents wants for his own child.” 

With the development of means to offset the risks of 
life, the problem of caring for the aged becomes ever 
more important. The author, after clearly showing 
that present care of the aged has been very inadequate, 
advocates a state-wide or nation-wide old age pension 
system which will authorize direct payment of pensions 
out of the public treasury to workers upon proof of 
total disability, or upon attainment of sixty-five or 
seventy years of age. This method of caring for the 
aged is advocated as the simplest, most economical, and 
most social way of handling the situation. 


Rehabilitation, one of the latest programs of social 
work, is shown to be one of the most important, for 
by the adequate development of both preventive work 
and rehabilitation 50 per cent of the work now needed 
in the care of the destitute could be eliminated. In- 
dustrial rehabilitation, says Mr. Lapp, is “the greatest 


boon to social betterment, and the scope of workmen's 
compensation laws should be still further broadened to 
take care of the rehabilitation of those maimed in em- 
ployment. 


Inasmuch as individual thrift is of slight assistance 
in case of a serious calamity, social insurance is advoca- 
ted as the most economical type of workers’ insurance. 
Health insurance, it is maintained, should be compul- 
sory and on a businesslike basis, so as “to insure people 
who are now independent and to keep them from going 
the downward path toward the brink of poverty.” The 
advance of workmen's compensation laws is traced, and 
the need of legislation to provide for completely ade- 
quate care of injured men and fair compensation equal 
to the cost of service rendered, is shown. 


To correct a callous and indifferent attitude toward 
the immigrant, protection of the immigrant against 
exploitation by emigrant agencies, landlords, steam- 
ship companies, financial institutions, and merchants 
is asked for. 


This book is a comprehensive and fearless attack 
upon evils existent in our present social order. Mr. 
Lapp asks that the knowledge that social workers 
possess, and the facts in their files, be made known to 
the public, and in attempting to do this himself, has 
proven himself effective. The topics covered are not 
presented in a particularly detailed manner, but the 
book is a group of addresses, and the essential points 
are covered. 


The author is not cold and aloof in his treatment as 
can be seen, for example, in the chapter on “What Does 
Society Owe to the Child.” In showing the conditions 
of children made victims of present social injustices, 
the author has drawn a sympathetically analytical and 
poignant picture. 

‘Justice First’’ will prove of interest both to social 
workers and to those desiring a general approach to the 
problem of prevent‘on and amelioration of social prob- 
lems. 

Joun. B. ANDREWS 


SCHOOL TRAINING OF GIFTED CHILDREN. Henry Her- 
bert Goddard. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. 1928. $2.00. 


The author presents a graphic description of special 
classes of gifted children in the public schools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where the teacher of the class is given un- 
limited freedom, and the curriculum is based on en- 
richment rather than speed. 

The book in reality is a plea that gifted children be 
salvaged from the more or less levelling processes of 
mass education by the same method that has been 
applied in special classes for subnormal children— 
namely adaptation of the school curriculum to the 
child. 

B. B. S. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Attention of walnut growers has been called to the 
fact that they have been violating the child labor law 
of the state “innocently under the assumption” that 
the law was a dead letter. 

A letter from George A. Bond, Superintendent of 
Schools, explains the situation to growers: 

“Because of the conviction on the part of the state 
officials that the compulsory education law has not 
been completely enforced in the past, specifically in 
regard to the employment of Mexican children of school 
age during the gathering of the walnut crop, the Bureau 
of Attendance of the State Department of Education 
has issued most explicit orders to school officials that 
no exemption during school hours shall be granted. 

“You of course are already aware that it is illegal to 
employ such minors and that such employment would 
subject the employer to the danger of arrest. The 
same liability rests upon the parents and upon contrac- 
tors who furnish labor. . . .” 

_ (Moorpark Enterprise.) 
FLORIDA 

“A Guide to Laws of Florida Affecting Child Wel- 
fare,’ prepared by the class in social law and social 
legislation of the University of Florida under the 
direction of L. M. Bristol, Professor of Sociology and 
Social Administration, is invaluable to those groups of 


Florida citizens wishing to study their child welfare 
legislation with a view to its amendment. 


ILLINOIS 
Miss F. Zeta Youmans, Director of the Child Labor 


Department, Chicago Juvenile Protective Association, 
has recently discussed the problem of the stage child 
as it exists at present, and characterizes conditions as 
unjust and intolerable. “Regardless of the number 
of children involved—which we believe to be larger 
than anyone knows—we have an occupation in which 
children perform exactly as adults do, and are paid 
salaries equal to adults, allowing them to become, at 
the incredible age of six, supporters of families; an 
occupation of abnormal conditions of living, and an 
occupation in many cases which stunts the normal de- 
velopment as surely as any other premature employ- 
ment. 

“Above all, this occupation of entertainment is an 
interstate affair, and the irregularity of the law and 
of enforcement magnifies the difficulties of child pro- 
tection to an almost unsurmountable degree. Un- 
questionably this use of children calls for regulation 
by adequate uniform laws and for strict enforcement 
in every State.” 

(Progressive Labor World) 
































































MINNESOTA 


Miss Margaret Wells, State President of the Minne- 
sota League of Women Voters, has declared that the 
League will now do all in its power to stop the exploi- 
tation of children under the age of 10 in the theatres of 
Minnesota. For this purpose the League will go before 
the Legislature when it convenes and demand rescind- 
ing of the amendment to the child labor code making 
lawful the appearance of children in theatres. 


MARYLAND 


In order to avoid giving court records to children or 
imposing fines upon parents, a special school court is 
held once a week in Baltimore to handle attendance 
cases not recommended for actual commitment to an 
institution. The plan, which has the approval of the 
juvenile court, has proved so successful that less than 2 
per cent of the cases heard require subsequent attention 
from the court. 


(News Summary, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor.) 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri Women’s Legislative Committee, com- 
posed of representatives from sixteen women’s organiza- 
tions, is still in the fight for a better child labor law. 
For twenty years this Committee has been working to 
improve the status of women and children in industry 
by state legislation. This year, through the help of the 
National Child Labor Committee, a state-wide educa- 
tional program has been carried on—seventy-five of 
the one hundred and fourteen counties having already 
been visited. 

The Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
while not a member of the Women’s Legislative Com- 
mittee, is aiding in the educational campaign. Many 
of its local units have given over one or more of their 
meetings to a study of the present child labor law and 
the proposed changes. 


The League of Women Voters report that the 
Governor-elect, the Lieutenant-Governor-elect, and a 
number of newly elected senators are on record as 
favoring improving the present child labor law. 


The Missouri Federation of Labor has listed the pro- 
posed child labor bill as a part of its legislative program. 


NEW JERSEY 


The lamplighter, once a familiar figure in American 
cities is as extinct as the dodo—or at least everyone 
thought he was. But the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor has found proof to 
the contrary. 

Not only does the lamplighter still go about his 
daily task, but he is employed in a large industrial city. 
However, instead of the old man of story-book and 
tradition he is a very young boy. 


















THE AMERICAN CHILD 








In Newark, N. J., one of six cities in which the Chil- 
dren's Bureau made a study of children engaged in all 
kinds of street work, boys were found working as lamp- 
lighters. At the time of the study nine boys had en- 
gaged in this occupation in vacation time and eleven 
during the school year. (U. S. Daily). 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Ethelbert Stewart, U. S. Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, writing for the October issue of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, says: “Again, in the manufacturing 
industry neither North Carolina nor South Carolina 
furnish any accident reports whatsoever, since they 
have no workmen's compensation law. This ‘in itself 
makes any discussion of accidents in the industry re- 
semble playing Hamlet with Hamlet left out.”’ 














CANADA 


School attendance officers, meeting as a unit of the 
Ontario Educational Association, passed a resolution 
calling on the Minimum Wage Board to set a minimum 
wage for adolescents working on employment permits. 
The action was taken after a discussion which brought 
forth some pointed remarks in reference to employers 
who hired needy children at extremely low wages, 
Many of them, it was said, paid only four to six dollars 
per week, and deducted for the two half-days the chil- 
dren attended school. It was suggested that there 
should be a minimum weekly wage of ten dollars but 
no definite figure was set forth in the resolution. 


(Toronto, Moving Picture Digest) 
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CHILD LABOR DAY 
(January 26, 27, and 28) 


The fundamental purpose of Child Labor Day is educational. It is not 
essentially for the purpose of securing funds forethe National Child Labor 
Committee, although many churches andorganizations are glad to give this 
additional help. The greatest service any group interested in child labor 
can render the National Child Labor Committee, at the present time, is 
to serve as an interpreter in broadcasting its investigations, reports, and 
minimum standards. 

The National Child Labor Committee is prepared to tell any state 
where it stands, and upon request will send free of charge material listed 








Send For Your Literature Today 
(Indicate quantity desired) 


FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES AT MEETINGS 


Bion _......... Minimum Standards 
a Some Striking Facts 


nts | ue ___... The National Child Labor Committee: What It Is and What It Does 


Pee eT Ae Street Trades 


paltalk tats co ata Analysis of law and summary of child labor facts for any state (specify state) 
get od el a na ae The Child Laborer is Inevitably a Permanently Cheated Person 


-POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 
Caught in the Wheels of Industry (14x22) 


School or Work (15x23) 


Oe iat gre a eee ae Minimum Standards (17x25) 


FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM 


Child Labor Facts, 1928 


Suggested Program for Child Labor Day 


Child Labor Plays and Pageants 


__..........Newspaper material for local use 


Reports on Child Labor in Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, 


Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 
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